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time,””? said Mrs. Howard, “and for several days her appe-|| “ We are extremely sorry to give you so much trouble,” 


Original Tales. 


I believe she has be- 







THE WIDOW'S DAUGHTER. 





BY CAROLINE ORNE. 





Severat years ago, about half a mile from one of our 
larger New England towns, was situated a dwelling of grey 
stone, exhibiting a beautiful and chaste style of architecture, 
which did honor to the skill of the draughtsman, and to the 
taste of both him and his employer. A few acres of ground 
surrounding the mansion were bounded on the north and 
east by a fine piece of woods, which during the summer 
months afforded a cool and delightful retreat. Most of this 
piece of ground, at the time our story commences, it being 
the middle of June, was covered with a rich verdure, through 
which wound various foot-paths, so as to accommodate them- 
selves to such trees as had been planted at irregular inter- 
vals by the hand of nature, and were suffered to remain by 
the original proprietor on account of their peculiar beauty 
or majesty. White rose bushes and red ones, embracing 
every gradation of shade, from the crimson down to the pale 
blush-rose, intermingled with rich clusters of the fragrant 
honeysuckle, grew in every nook and corner ; some spread- 
ing their beautiful blossoms round the trunk of an old oak, 
as if to hide its rough and decaying bark, others peeping 
through the paling near the high road, breathing fragrance 
on the passenger ; and not a few of them looking in at the 
windows of the mansion, as if to cheer its melancholy in- 


tite has appeared to be entirely gone. 
come tired of the sameness of her fare.” 


‘“«T suppose her physician does not permit her to partake 


of more substantial food,” said Mrs. Harford. 


“Yes, madam, he has recommended a nutritive diet, as 


the surest means of restoring her health.” 


“JT am sure that his advice should be followed,” said Miss 


Fenning. 
“Tt must be,’”? said Mrs. Harford. 


day ; do you think you should, Miss Howard?” 


“ Perhaps I should,” replied Belinda, “and we will try 
and procure something of the kind, to-morrow,” she added, 


a slight color flushing her cheeks. 


‘< That will be quite unnecessary,’’ replied Mrs. Harford. 
“ We always have a plenty of every thing of the kind on our 
table every day, and Robert, our errand boy, has little to do. 


We will remember you, to-morrow, Miss Howard.” 


The conversation was now interrupted by a low sound of 
thunder, and looking out at a window, they perceived a black 
Directly a deep and fearful 
peal of thunder, almost accompanied by a vivid flash of light- 
ning, was succeeded by large drops of rain, and a moment 
afterwards a horseman was seen riding at a rapid rate up 
By the time he had sheltered his horse 
beneath a shed, the rain was pouring in torrents, and he en- 


cloud rapidly rising in the west. 


the principal avenue. 


tered without ceremony the door which Mrs. Howard had 

























“T dare say that you 
might relish some nice steak, or the wing of a fowl, and 
some tarts and custards, such as we have in plenty every 


said Mrs. Harford, “ but I believe that we must yield to your 
proposal,” and she took a blank leaf from her pocket-book, 
on which she wrote a few directions with a pencil. “By 
the help of this,” said she, presenting it to him, “I think you 
cannot fail to find a carriage without difficulty.” 

Many remarks were made during his absence, relative to 
his person and manners, which were pronounced to be very 
much in his favor, and many were the conjectures with re- 
spect to his fortune and the rank which he probably held in 
his native country. In as short a time as could be expected, 
Wilton returned, informing them that a carriage would be 
at the door in a few minutes. 

« Will you not give us the opportunity of returning your 
polite attention?” said Mrs. Harford, as she and Miss Fen- 
ning rose to depart. “ Where may I inform Mr. Harford, 
that he will be likely to find you, to-morrow ?” 

Wilton named the hotel to which he had been recommended, 
and bidding them good evening, re-entered the house to take 
leave of Mrs. Howard and Belinda. The ensuing morning 
Mr. Harford did not fail to call on him at the hotel, and he 
accepted his pressing invitation to dine at his house the fol- 
lowing day. Wilton was the principal theme of conversation 
at the dinner-table, and Mr. Harford expressed himself to be 
as well pleased with his appearance as his wife and Miss Fen- 
ning had been, They were about to rise from the table, and 
Mrs. Harford was jast placing the money in an envelope, 
which she was going to send to Belinda to pay for the dress 
she bad been doing, when a girl appeared at the door, in- 




























mates. These were a widow and her daughter, who, in less opened to receive him. When the violence of the showergforming her that her youngest child was taken suddenly ill. 
than three months would be obliged to leave the spot, which||had abated, permitting curiosity to predominate over fear, She ar ose with precipitation and alarm, and handing the 
had been, to one of them, a home for twenty years, apdtolishe ladies saw that his face and form were not only extremely || money, to: Miss. Fenning, requested her to send it to Mrs. 
the other, the whole of her life. The estate had, many years | prepossessing, but that his appearance, in every respect, was|| Howard’s, togethér with a basket filled with whatever she 
before, been purchased by an English gentleman of the name |that of a gentleman. All that he chose to say of himself 












thought Belinda would like. Miss Fenning took the money, 
of Howard, the grandfather of the widow’s late husband. 


The property had been entailed by the elder Mr. Howard, 
and the heir, as had been announced in a letter from him, 
was now daily expected from England. Mr. Howard had 
labored hard, and, as he imagined, successfully, to secure a 
competency to his wife and daughter, independent of the en- 
tailed estate, should it be their fate to survive him; but he 
had connected himself with a dishonest partner, who, during 
his last illness, converted the whole of the property into 
money, which he had long been making secret preparations 
for doing, and absconded. Mr. Howard died in peace, his 
wife not suffering his last hours to be embittered by a dis- 
closure of what had happened. 

The sun was near its setting, and Belinda Howard sat near 
one of the western windows with some fancy needle-work in 
her hands, to which, although she looked pale and languid, 
she applied herself most assiduously, while her mother was 
engaged in placing a few small slices of bread and some 
water on a small table spread with a snow-white cloth. 
While thus employed, two ladies, a Mrs. Harford, and Miss 
Fenning, her cousin, whose appearance showed that they 
moved in the higher circles, were walking slowly along the 
side-walk which commanded a view of the fine old mansion 
and the adjacent grounds. 

“[ had not the least idea that we had wandered so far,” 
said Miss Fenning — “‘ why, here we are close by Mrs. How- 
ard’s.” 

** Which reminds me of the dress Belinda is working for 
little Ella,” said Mrs. Harford ; “ and we will, if you please. 
call and see if it be finished.” 

They turned into the principal avenue, shaded on either 
side with a double row of fine old chestnats, and arrived at 
the dwelling soon after Mrs. Howard and her daughter had 
seated themselves at table. 

“T beg that you will not allow us to disturb you,” said 
Mrs. Harford, observing that Belinda sat without tasting the 
food before her. 


was, that he was a stranger in the United States, and that 
for the sake of being the better able to observe the country, 
he had been induced to journey from Providence to Boston 


on horseback. He subsequently informed them that his 


name was Wilton. The rain had now ceased, and the heavy 


clouds, as they rolled slowly away towards the east, left a 


brilliant line of light along the western horizon. The ladies 
rose to depart. 


“T came near forgetting the motive of our call,” said Mrs. 


Harford, taking up the dress, which lay near the window— 


have you finished it, Miss Howard?” 

Young Wilton started at the name of Howard, but no per- 
son noticed it, except Miss Fenning. Belinda, in reply to 
Mrs. Harford’s inquiry, informed her that it would require 
several hours to complete it. 

“ Then,” said Mrs. Harford, “ when I send Robert to-mor- 
row, for the purpose which has been mentioned, he can take 
it home.” 

“ You cannot think of walking any distance, ladies,’’ said 
Wilton, going to a window and looking out. ‘ The shower 
has completely saturated the ground.” 

‘‘ We are nearly a mile from home,” replied Mrs. Harford, 
“and we must walk —there is no alternative ; for as we had 
no intention of coming hither when we left home, no person 
can know where to send a carriage for us.” 

“Tt will certainly endanger your health to walk,” said 
Mrs. Howard, looking at their thin slippers ; “ and if our ac- 
commodations were not so very poor, we would insist on 
your remaining all night ; but I suppose you are aware that 
most of our furniture has been Jong sold, and we have not 
a single apartment furnished, except the one we are in, and 
a small bedroom.”’ 

“* Were your accommodations all that you desire,” said 
Mrs. Harford, “ it would be impossible for us to remain, as, 
by so doing, we should occasion much anxiety to the family.” 

Wilton again interposed. “Though a stranger,” said he, 


'|**T can undoubtedly, by making inquiry, find a carriage. I 


“ My daughter’s health has been very indifferent for some! beg that you will remain while [ make the attempt.” 











but she had been thinking of what dress would be most proper 
and becoming for her to wear the next day at dinner, wishing 
to appear to the best advantage in presence of the fascinating 
stranger, and she yielded to the inclination which she felt to 
go to her chamber and select one. After considerable hesi- 
tation she decided on the dress, and then as she looked into 
the glass and beheld her rich, glossy hair, of ‘ paly gold,” 
she thought how finely it would look woven with some beaa- 
tiful pearls she had been examining a few days previously 
at a fashionable jeweller’s shop. She emptied the contents 
of her purse upon the dressing-table. There wes not enough 
by several dollars to purchase the pearls. “ What does my 
guardian mean,” said she to herself, “by neglecting to 
remit the money I sent for? Does he imagine that I can 
dress the same in a large city, as in a secluded country 
town?” She opened the envelope containing the money 
Mrs. Harford had requested her to send to Mrs. Howard’s, 
and perceived that there was exactly twice the sum which 
Belinda had named as the price for embroidering the dress. 
Less than half of it would enable her to purchase the pearls.” 
Miss Howard will certainly be satisfied to receive the price 
she demanded,” thought Miss Fenning, “and my guardian 
cannot possibly neglect much longer to send the money re- 
quested, and I can then let Miss Howard have what Mrs. 
Harford intended, without exciting suspicion. Another look 
at the glass caused vanity to triumph, and she was deter- 
mined to have the pearls. Unfortunately, the money en- 
trusted to her by Mrs. Harford was a single bank-note, nor 
had she any of her own, by which she could make the requi- 
site sum. It would be necessary, therefore, for her to get 
the money changed by purchasing the pearls, before she 
could send Belinda her pay. So completely engrossed was 
she in the affair, that she forgot that Mrs. Howard and her 
daughter had nothing but prisoners’ fare, bread and water; 
and putting on her bonnet, she proceeded to the jeweller’s 
shop. . She made her purchase, and returning home placed 
the sam which she had heard Mrs. Harford and Belinda 
agree upon as the price for embroidering the dress, in a 
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blank envelope, as Mrs. Harford had written a few friendly 
and encouraging words on the one in which she had hersel 
enclosed it, and had mentioned the amount. 

The day that Wilton was to dine at Mr. Harford’s, he be- 
stowed great pains upon his toilet, which was completed fil- 
teen minutes before the hour, and he examined his watch tc 
see if it had not stopped, so slowly did the time appear to 
pass. Atlength he had the satisfaction to find that the hand 
had made the necessary progress, and as, in passing, he stole 
a look at the glass, he could not avoid having a secret hope 
that Miss Fenning would entertain a favorable opinion of 
his appearance. Mrs. Harford, on account of the continued 
and alarming indisposition of her child, did not appear at the 
table, and Miss Fenning, so completely was she engrossed 
by the fascinating conversation of. Wilton, forgot alike to 
send Miss Howard the money, and a little of what remained 
of their sumptuous repast. 

Time passed on, and Miss Fenning received no remittance 
from her guardian. She was invited to a party, and there 
were a few trifling articles of dress which appeared to her 
to be indispensable, of which she was destitute. She had 
sull neglected to send Belinda her money, and she felt giad 
that she had done so, as now she would be able to procure 
what she wished. In the mean time, Belinda’s health was 
declining, and when, one morning, the last small piece of 
silver was taken from the purse to purchase a baker’s loaf, 
Mrs. Howard and her daughter both concluded they had 
better send the dress to Mrs. Harford, in the hope that she 
would find it cunvenient to send the pay. A little girl, who 
lived a short distance had been accustomed to go on errands 
for them, for the sake of the roses and other flowers which 
she received as a recompense, but she was now absent. Mrs. 
Howard said that she would carry it, but this, ber daughter 
could not think of, and putting on her bonnet, with its mourn-; 
ing veil, which made her look still more like an invalid than| 
she did without it, she proceeded with feeble steps towards 
the mansion of Mr. Harford, where, during the life of her 
father she had frequently gone with both of her parents, to 
dine, or spend a social evening. The morning was oppres- 
sively warm, and more than once she feared that her strength 
would fail her before she arrived at the house. She how- 
ever persevered, and succeeded in reaching the doorsteps, 
which she found herself unable to ascend, and sunk down| 
upon one of them almost fainting, jast as Mrs. darford was 
passing through the hall to go to her chamber. The outer’ 


door being open, she perceived her and hastened to her as-||: 


sistance. 
without ceremory, had entered unknown to any member of| 
the family, and seating bimself in an apartment that com- 


Wilton, who was now a daily caller, and came in! 


“Such a thing might happen,” said Miss Fenning, deeply || deep regard which I entertain for you; and unless I have 
coloring. suffered myself to be flattered by my vanity, I have some- 
“ Well,” said Mrs. Harford, “ we must give our directions|/times thought that I was not absolutely indifferent to you. 
with more precision, for the future. Here comes Robert,|; Unhappily, 1 cannot, at present, enter into an explanation 
very opportunely, for I wish to send him to Mrs. Howard’s, |of my future prospects ; and as respects the character which 
to let her know that her daughter will stay and dine with us.” il sustained when in my native country, it must just now rest 
Belinda glanced her eyes over her dress, and was going, | upon the testimony of a single individual, whose letter of 
to speak, but Mrs. Harford prevented her. | introduction you have seen. Consequently, I fear that you 
“TI know what you are going to say,” said she, “ but you | will think me guilty of temerity when I entreat you to per- 
will see no person besides our own family, unless Mr. Wil-| mit our destinies to be united three weeks from to-day. Con- 
ton should happen to drop in, and he will think a sult your mother, and if possible, be ready to give me an 
about your dress, I know.” answer when I call to-morrow, at the usual hour.” A few 
Wilton, hearing his name mentioned, and thinking that | additional sentences, although they were, undoubtedly, ex- 
he had, perhaps, been an unseen listener too long already, i ecomely interesiing to the parties concerned, as they are not 
vow entered from the adjoining apartment, greeting all pres-|/ essential to our story, we omit. 
ent with much politeness, after which he explained the awk-|) Thursday, the day which Wilton referred to in his letter, 
ward situation in which he had been placed, from which he/| was the one on which they expected to be obliged to remove 
saw no way of honorably extricating himself, except by}|{rom their present habitation, and they could not but think 
coming thus abruptly into their presence. Mrs. Harford||that a knowledge of that circumstance had induced him to 
laughed, and said that his explanation was entirely satis-|) make the somewhat abrupt proposal of an immediate mar- 
factory, and was going to inform him that she should be able | riage. Mrs. Howard, who had for some time been sensible 
to dine with the family as her little boy was now convalescent,||that an attachment had existed between him and her dangh- 
when looking round she saw Robert standing, hat in hand, ||ter, had carefully studied his character, with which she had 
waiting to be told his errand. llevery reason to be satisfied, and she now, with little hesi- 
tancy, advised her to accept his proposal. Three weeks 








“ Robert,” said she, “do you know where Mrs. Howard! 
lives?” | passed quickly away, and the day appointed for their anion 
“Yes ma’am,” was the reply. i|}was as beautiful as they could desire. Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
| ford were present to witness the ceremony, and Belinda, at- 


“ This lady’s mother, I mean,” looking at Belinda. 
og in a simple white dress, with a few flower-buds woven 
ij 


“ Yes ma’am, 1 know who you mean. You sent me there 
once to carry a small bundle to Miss Belinda.” with her hair, looked as lovely as Mrs. Howard or even 

“ How happens it, then, that you made such a mistake —”’| young Wilton could wish. Although the clergyman pro- 
Mrs. Harford began, but just at that moment, Miss Fenning, |nounced the marriage ceremony in a voice sufficiently dis- 
|| who did not feel very solicitous to have the affair investigated, tinct, yet was Belinda so agitated, that the sounds, not the 
|| stepped quickly into the hall, and called to Robert, saying | words, met her ears. If agitated, she was happy, and it had 
that she wished to give him a few directions relative to an |not entered her mind that it was the day for the rightful heir 
errand he was going to do for her before he returned. \|to appear and claim his own, when Wilion said, “ The heir 

“ Will you please give me my message, ma'am,” said||was to come to-day, and he is here.” Belinda started and 
Robert, turning to Mrs. Harford, as he started to obey the) looked out at one of the windows in expectation of seeing 
call of Miss Fenning. ||him approaching the honse. Wilton took her hand. 

“Tf you are quite sure that you know where Mrs. Howard) « Pardon me,” said he, “for using a liule deception. My 
lives,” said she, “I wish you to tell her that her daughter|/name is James Wilton Howard, and I am the heir. When 
will stay and dine with us, and that she will return, in the || I took refuge in your house during the shower, I was igno- 
carriage, before dark.” ‘rant to whom it belonged. The truth flashed upon my mind 

Wilton, who could not be so blind as not to see that Mise! when I heard the name of Howard, buat I could not in- 
Fenning,—to have recourse to the softest term—had de-|| flict t the pain of disclosing my name till I bad taken meas- 
'|scended to finesse, to conceal her selfish negligence, found | ures to place you in comfortable circumstances when you left 

















‘himself less dazzled with her brilliant beauty than hereto-|your present abode. I did not then anticipate taking the 
fore, and began to think that Belinda was more attractive, if |course I have, and perhaps after I had determined on it, I 
less beautiful. He found, too, that her mind was highly cul- ‘ought to have made myself known. My only excuse is, that 


municated with one next the street, had taken up a book to/|tivated, while Miss Fenning’s education was showy and | 
pass away the time till the appearance of Miss Fenning. In}!superficial. From this time, Wilton was at Mrs. Howard's | 
a few minutes, Belinda having recovered so as to be able, by||almost daily, while his calls on Miss Feoning became much | 
the help of Mrs. Harford, to ascend the steps, they entered||less frequent. She was conscious of what had broken the | 
the parlor adjoining that where Wilton was reading. |spell which, from the first moment of their meeting, seemed | 

“ This long walk has proved quite too fatiguing for you, |to have been cast around him, and bitterly did she repent the 
in the present state of your health. You look even paler|reprehensible facility with which she had turned aside from 
and thinner than when I called on you. I hoped that athe path of duty; and more bitterly still did she repent of | 
change of diet, as recommended by your physician, would||having yielded to the promptings of vanity, which, subse- 
have a salutary effect.” |quently, in order that she might conceal having taken the 

“T think it might,” replied Belinda, “and I intend as soon. money, compelled her to resort to subterfuge. Belinda’s 
as possible to comply with Dr. Reid’s directions.” health improved rapidly, although she was still obliged to 





I could not forbear indulging myself in giving you and your 
| mother an agreeable surprise, at a time when you were in 
;momentary expectation of leaving forever a pleasant and 
beloved home.” 


Srighwal ‘eeane. 

















PRIDE. 


Covcp a rational being, endowed with all knowledge but 
ithe knowledge of human nature, survey the human race, aud 
‘consider man in all his features, his objects and the means 
of their attainment, he would not hesitate to pronounce him 


“No, madam, we have never seen him, and as the dress 
I have been doing for your little girl has been finished some)! 
time, I thought I would try and bring it home myself.’ 

“Ts it possible that Miss Fenning can have been so neg- 


“* Why, has not Robert been to your house as 1 directed?” ‘eid herself sedulously to her needle, even to procure the 


ligent? I gave her money the very next day to pay for the|/g 
dress, and tcld her, as | wished you to make a thorough trial! 


of what might be effected by a more nutritive diet, that she; 
must be careful not to omit sending you something every 
day. I am not in the habit of entrusting such matters to 
another, but my youngest child has been dangerously ill, and 
I have scarcely left him day or night.” 

“T think there must have been some misunderstanding re- 
specting it,” said Belinda. ‘“ There are others of the name of 
Howard, and the boy may have gone to the wrong house.” 

Mrs. Harford was about to ring the bell, that she might 
summon Robert to give his own explanation of the affair. 
when the entrance of Miss Fenning made in unneccessary. 

“Here is Miss Howard,” said Mrs. Harford, addressing 
her, come to bring Ella’s dress, which I supposed had been 
sent for the next day afier we called. She tells me Rober: 
has never been there, and we have come to the conclusion 
that he has, through mistake, called at the wrong house.” 


common necessaries of life; but then Willon was often a complete paradox, an insolvable problem. He would dis- 
eated near, beguiling the eile by reading from some fa- |cover his end to be happiness, while most of his actions tend 
write author, or by engaging her and Mrs. Howard in con-'| | Opposite ; surrounded by objects adequate to supply every 
versation upon some interesting topic. When left alone, ‘need and make him happy, continually stretching forward 


gloom would sometimes revisit them, for the time was draw- |and grasping for new and often unlawful attainments, 
“find out something new; ” 


s 
Ic 





ling ngar that would deprive them of their home; and where |and racking his invention to 
‘lcould they go? Time passed on, regardless of their distress, | sarrounded by substantial realities worthy of study and in- 
ijand it wanted only three weeks of the period, as was stated || vestigation, doting on aerial phantoms, and setting nets for 
in a letter which they received in the spring, when the heir | gossamers ; gifted with intellect and endowed with the sensi- 





'! would come to claim his own. Mrs. Howard and her daugh- | 
ter had been conversing upon the subject, and they were both): 
very sad. To add to their melancholy, Wilton had not, as || 
had been his invariable practice, called for the day. The’ 
summer twilight was rapidly giving place to the deeper shades’ 
of evening, when they heard the sound of quick footsteps | 
drawing near the house. “ He has come at last,” exclaimed || 
Belinda, but she was mistaken. It was a boy, who handed 
her a letter, and the letter was from Wilton. She broke the) 

should write instead of making his customary call. } 

“] have never,” it said, “declared myself in set phrase) 
your lover, yet I cannot think that you are ignorant of thell 


bilities of our nature, he would find him prostrating his reason, 


| blunting his sensibilities and inviting the passions to a home 
| within the heart. Instead of dealing with the realities of a real 


‘life, he would tind him diving into depths of metaphysics, 
\where none but his own genus can breathe, vainly endeavor- 


‘ing to reconcile contraries and separate identity : thus would 
{man find man, and when death, like a faithful shepherd, 
‘gathers his flock, he will find him entangled in a net of his 
‘own weaving ; imprisoned in an air castle of his own con- 
| struction. Considering man as he is, contrasted with what he 


seal with trepidation, for she could not imagine why he)'s 
was, one ignorant of human nature would little expect to find 


him proud, and his being so woald be unaccountably strange, 
were we not accustomed to view him immersed in absurdities 
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For the Boston Weekly Mayazine. 


SONNET.----MUSIC, | 


List! list! how sweetly on the night-air floats 
That music, with a soft, yet thrilling sound, 
Breathing the sweetest melody around, 

And waking in each bosom kindred notes. 

Now hark ! — with martial sound it strikes the ear, 
And rouses dreams of fame in every breast: 

Now tones of softness charm those dreams to rest, 

Lulling each passion, soothing every fear. 

Thine, Music, is the gentle power to raise, 

And chasten, with thy tender charm, the soul: 

Thine is the language form’d for Heaven’s praise — 
Thine accents bless the earth from pole to pole — 

And ever to my heart thou ‘it welcome he, 

And though to other feelings dead, ’twill ne’er be so to thee. 


Boston, 1840. 


and incongruities. In contemplating man, we are not to be 
governed by laws of scieuce or matter; we must not expect 
to see the same relation between cause and effect, as exists||~ 
in the material world, for the equality between similarities; 
in one, changes to an inequality in the other, which, as alge- 
braists say, often “exisis in a contrary sense.” We must 
not then wonder at the misconceptiuns, discrepancies and 
prejudices of man: that he, born to die, forgetful of the fact, 
should be proud and affect superiority over his fellows. We 
niust refer all these problems to the great rule of contrarieties 
for solution. Naturally pride exists to some extent in all, 
irrespective of birth or fortune, from the peasant to the king. 
It lays its contrasting hand on childhood, and seals up the 
avenues of its tender heart, and if one escapes the touch of 
its early contagion, ’tis that the bud may be blasted in the 
blossom. It strikes a death blow to the social virtues, and 
leaves a stain on the soul of its victim which can be washed 
off at no natural fountain. 

True dignity as well as modesty becomes man, but sadly 
have most men mistaken the true meaning of thisterm. For- 
getting that the end of existence is w#ility, and that dignity is 
the answering of this end, they have assumed an imaginary 
station above their fellows, and make dignity consist in its 
maintenance. Neither fortune nor descent can confer great-| 
ness, neither can misfortune or detraction degrade it. The 
Spartan possessed true ideas of dignity, who resolved to honor| 
his office, since that could not honor him. Peter the Great| 
was as truly dignified in the shipyard or workshop, as on his| that at Lechlade and Cricklade it runs on its usual course, 
throne: 


the bars of iron which he forged are as true com-|/uninfluenced by the scarcity at the head. There is an 
ments on his greatness, as the sceptre which he wielded. 


| amusing story told of a simple cockney, who, on his way 
This is making matter dependent on mind, rather than mind/||from Bristol to London, turned aside to visit the source of 
on matter. 


the river he was proud of. It was warm summer —there 
Let not pride be confounded with self-respect : it is the most 


had been no rain for three weeks, and the spring was dried 
opposite. The tidy housewife who sets her house io order'jop. ‘Good God!” said he, with an expression of the utmost 


for the reception of company is not prond, for a nobler pas-| alarm and sorrow, ‘ what ruin this must cause at London! 
sion sways her heart—a desire to appear neat and com-|| What will the poor people do for water?” 


fortable, and escape the charge of being a heedless woman. | His busy fancy conjured up a direful picture of a thousand| 
That man is proud, who, professing the name of Christ, will |ills consequent upon the stoppage of the stream; no more| 


absent himself from public worship, because he can obtain|ships arriving at London, laden with the wealth of rw 
world —the bankruptcy of rich merchants —the shutting up| 


nothing bat a linen jacket to wear. That woman is proud, | 


who will forego the pleasure of an anticipated visit because || of ‘Change — the failure of the Bank of England ! —the an- 
guish of ruined families —and the death of thousands in the 


her shawl is otherwise than silken. That child is proud, 
agonies of thirst. 


who, when dressed in its finest, grieves because the notice 
and approbation of its playmates do not meet its expectations. }/ traveller who visited the springs of the Danube, and which, | 
as we are upon the subject, may serve as a pendent to the! 


True greatness can accommodate itself to circumstances. | 
There is a great difference between calling another inferior,||tale of our cockney. The traveller in this case was a Sua-| 
and being called by another superior ; pride seems to forget)}bian, and whenever the Germans wish to palm off a joke, a 
this. The time was, when wife and husband were in vogue, | Suabian is sure to be the butt. On noticing in what a small) 
and considered good English, but in the dictionary of fash-||stream the water trickled at the source of that great river, 
ion, pride has pronounced them obsolete, and substituted gen-| (the Danube) he formed the bold resolution to stop it up.| 

He put his hand across it, and, as he fancied the various 


tleman and lady. 

Pope, who understood human nature as well as any man/jcities upon its course deprived of their supply of water by 
of his age, defines pride the “vice of fools,” and the concur- this deed, he exclaimed, in the pride of his heart, ‘* What! 
rent testimony of common sense, observation, and experience, || will they say at Vienna.” — The Thames and its Tributaries. 
sanctions his definition. Can “a wise man” be proud? —$—_——_____~- 

NEEDLE MANUFACTURE IN FRANCE. 


No: it is contrary to sense and scripture. What has a man 
to boast? Of his immortal nature? Let him take to himself | A report has been recently made to the society at Paris for 


shame that he perils and neglects it. Of his intellect? Oh, |the encouragement of the mechanical arts, of the manufac-| 
that is of small moment compared with the body : this all: ture of needles at Merouvel, near Aigle. It appears that 
attest by the assiduous care they pay the latter, at the ex-|several attempts have been made to establish the om 
pense of the former. Can aman be proud of his person? |ture of needles in France, but until lately without success. | 
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Aelectows. 


THE SOURCE OF THE THAMES. 

Wituin two miles of Cirencester is the source of the 
Thames —a clear fountain in a rocky dell, known by the 
name of Thames-head. This is the little infantine stream, 
so great a giant when it arrives at its full growth. The little | 
dell whence issues the gentle stream, is in hot seasons per- 
fectly dry ; but the drought that stops the supply at the foun- 
tain-head has but slight effect on the course of the stream. 
It has so many feeders from various parts of the country,| 


























«Dust thou art, and to dust shalt thou return.” Of his |The manufactory at Merouvel is the first that was estab-| 


riches? “Lo, riches take wings and fly away.” Of honor, |lished, and it has had the greatest difficulties to contend! 
fame, renown? Alas, the “blast of fame’s obstreperous|| with. Two separate companies who undertook to form it, lost 
trump” has proved the knell of many virtues. 600,000 francs in the attempt, without making any progress. 

Can we imagine a more despicable and pitiable object than|| In 1831 the concern was entrusted to M. Vantillard, a 
a self-conceited coxcomb? Mark his gait, his air, his per-| common workman, who had been employed in the manufac: 


son. How majestic that step, how striking the inclination - tory. ee had great experience, ee the ree 
into which the previous managers had fallen; and by the 


the head, the tip of the hat, how richly clad, how gaily ca-| 
" parisoned, —in short how dignified, important, foppish, fickle, ||discovery of new and economical processes, he has raised} 
wm establishment at Merouvel from a state of ruin to one of 


foolish, despicable! Would he view bis all-important self, 
as others view him, or rather, would he view himself no! | Prosperity. The manufactory, which is very large, employs 


more than others view him, he would turn {rom an object so} ‘upwards of eighty men, whose average wages are If. 80c. 
sickening, and perhaps might graduate a notch on the scale || per day. The machinery is set in motion by water power. 
of moral and intellectual being. i Paris, Lyons and Marseilles are the principal markets for 
But with all its selfishness, pride has one good quality, ' these needles. The report made to the society on the qual- 
viz., it contains the elements of its own destruction. ‘ Pride/|ity of the manufacture was very favorable. The needles, it 
goeth before destruction and a haughty spirit before a fall. vllig said, are cut and pierced on a new principle, with great 
Though the haughty may have soared on the wings of his |! jcegmbarity 's ; the polish i is brilliant ; the eye does not cut the 
inflated pride to the regions of the sun, yet he will find those es the point is very sharp; and in the axis of the nee- 
wings too fragile to maintain his exaltation, and like the!/dle the temper of the steel is exceedingly good. The preju- 
waxen wings of Icarus, melting in the blaze of popular de- dice against French needles in France has hitherto been so 
rision, he will fall to a depth as far beneath his proper level, (great, that few would knowingly use them, and it was only 
as his aerial life has been adove it. t. F. 8. 'by representing them to be of English manufacture, that 











|| glad to see you well.” 


lthey could be sold. The report to the society says this. preju- 


dice has now no foundation. The needles imported into 
France, annually, are estimated at four millions of francs. 


THE MAMMOTH IRON STEAMER AT BRISTOL. 

A GENTLEMAN who has recently seen the immense iron 
steamer building by the Great Western Steam Ship Company 
at Bristol, informs us that she will register about 3000 tons, 
but that her actual tonnage will exceed 3600 tons, or about 
600 tons more than any shipever built. An immense saving 
in stowage will be gained in consequence of the adcption of 
iron for her bull, while her draught of water will be com- 
paratively small, owing to the great buoyancy possessed by 
iron vessels. She will consequently be able to carry coal 
sufficient both for her outward and homeward passages —a 
most important point when the inferior quality of coals ob- 
tainable in America, and the consequent diminution in speed, 
is considered. 

Her engines, we hear, are to be of 1000 horse power, and 
it is confidently expected that the average voyage across the 
Atlantic will be reduced to 10 days. She will carry a vast 
spread of canvass, so that in all probability the engines wili 
frequently be at rest. In consequence of the adoption of 
Smith's screw propeller, this stupendous ship, the greatest 
experiment in steam navigation ever made, will, we believe, 
be able to pass the present locks at Cumberland Basin, and 
discharge her cargo in Bristol harbor. — Gloucester Chronicie. 


MATTERS AND THINGS IN GENERAL. 

Tue oldest person in New Hampshire is a lady of 110 
years, resident in Brookfield. In announcing the fact, the 
New York Courier remarks: She has probably outlived the 
period of delicacy on this subject, and presents a rare specta- 
cle in the sex of one who piques herself on her antiquity, and 
confesses to all the years she has lived. 

Mr. Combe, the phrenologist, is preparing to publish a 
new work, entitled “A Phrenological Visit to the United 
States.” It will consist of three volumes, the first of which 
is already printed. It will treat largely of the manners, 
customs, and institutions, prevailing in the United States. 

A traveller, speaking of honesty in Switzerland, says it is 
customary tor those who have found any thing lost, even 


The Germans tell a similar story of a|| money, to affix it to a large crucifix in the church-yard ; and 


that there #% not an example on record of an article being 
taken away except by the rightful owner. 

A physician was wont to say, when he met a friend, “ I’m 
“In troth, sir,” said one, “I think 
you do but dissemble ; for the world always goes iil with 
you, when it goes well with your friends.” 

Bird’s eye maple boards and timber have been shipped 
from Bangor, the present season, destined for the London 
market, it is said, where it is much admired as an article to 
" manufactured into furniture. 

Mr. Wilde, of Georgia, is now busily engaged in Florence, 
- making laborious researches for materials for a Jife of 
| Dante. Mr. Wilde is well known for his success in cultiva- 
ting a fine literary taste. 

Dr. Franklin once said that a benevolent man was known 
by his spreading ashes before his house in winter, to prevent 
passers-by from slipping un the ice, and ehdangering their 
limbs and lives. 

The oldest known painting is a Madonna and child, in 
836. The oldest known paintings in England are portraits 
of Chancer, painted in pannel, about 1390, and that of Henry 
IV., in 1405. 

The good Fenelon said, “If the riches of both Indies — if 
the crowns of all the kingdoms of Europe were lain at my 
| feet, in exchange for my love of reading, I would spurn them 
all.” 

John Andress, aged one hundred and twenty-one years, 
lately died in Indiana. He had been a stranger to sickness, 
and sunk quietly away without a struggle. 

London, with a popalation of two millions, has fifteen thea- 
tres open. New York, with a population of three hundred 
and twelve thousand, has seven. 

The Charleston Mercury of the 15th inst. states that two 
full sized whales had entered the harbor, and were amusing 
themselves in front of the wharves in that city. 

A fortune in a miser’s possession, is like a banquet fur- 

nished for the dead — nothing wanting but a guest to enjoy it. 

Hyson tea is so called from the name of the merchant who 
first imported tea of that peculiar quality into England. 

A wolf strongly resembles a dog, and a flatterer a friend, 
bat their designs are very dissimilar. 
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THE TWO COMETS. 


BY JOHN G. C. BRAINARD. 








Tene once dwelt in Olympus some notable oddities, 
For their wild singularities call’d gods and goddesses. — 
But one in particular beat ’em all hollow, 

Whose name, style and title was Phebus Apollo. 


Now Pheb. was a genius — his hand he could turn 
To any thing, every thing genius can learn ; 
Bright, sensible, graceful, cute, spirited, handy, 
Well bred, well behaved — aa celestial dandy ! 
An eloquent god, though he did ’nt say much ; 
But he drew a long bow, spoke Greek, Latin and Dutch ; 
A doctor, a poet, a soarer, a diver, 
And of horses in harness an excellent driver. 


He would tackle his steeds to the wheels of the sun, 
And he drove up the east every morning but one ; 
When young Phaeton begg’d of his daddy at five, 
To stay with Aurora a day, and he’d drive. 
So good natured Phebus gave Phaey the seat, 
With his mittens, change, waybill, and stage horn complete ; 
To the breeze of the morning he shook his bright locks, 
Blew the lamps of the night out, and mounted the box. 
The crack of his whip, like the breaking of day, 
Warm’d the wax in the ears of the leaders, and they 
With a snort, like the fog of the morning, clear’d out 
For the west, as young Phaey meant to get there about 
‘Two hours before sunset. 

He look’d at his “turnip,” 

And to make the delay of the old line concern up, 
He gave ’em the reins; and from Aries to Cancer, 
The style of his drive on the road seem’d to answer; 
But at Leo, the ears of the near wheel-horse prick’d, 
And at Virgo the heels of the off leader kick’d ; 
Over Libra the whiffle-tree broke in the middle, 
And the traces snapp’d short, like the strings of a fiddle. 
One wheel struck near Scorpio, who gave it a roll, 
And sent it to buzz, like a top, round the pole ; 
While the other whizz’d back with its linchpin and hub, 
Or, more learnedly speaking, its nucleus or nub ; 
And, whether in earnest, or whether in fun, 
He carried away a few locks of the sun. 


The state of poor Phaeton’s coach was a blue one, 
And Jupiter order’d Apollo a new one ; 
But our driver felt rather too proud to say ** Whoa,” 
Letting horses, and harness, and everything go 
At their terrified pleasure abroad ; and the muse 
Says, they cut to this day just what capers they choose ; 
‘Thet the eyes of the chargers as meteors shine forth; 
That their manes stream along in the lights of the north ; 
That the wheels which are missing are comets, that run 
As fast as they did when they carried the sun ; 
And still pushing forward, though never arriving, 
Think the west is before them, and Phaeton driving. 


TO ANTHEA, 


BY RORERT HEKRICK, 
In the seventeenth century. 








Bip me to live, and I will live, 
Thy Protestant to be, 

Or bid me love, and [ will give 
A loving heart to thee. 


A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 
A heart as sound and free 

As in the whole world thou canst find — 
That heart Pl! give to thee. 


Bid that heart stay, and it will stay, 
Ta honor thy decree ; 

Or bid it languish quite away, 
And it shall do so for thee. 


Bid me despair, and (1) despair 
Under yon cypress tree ; 

Or bid me die, and I will dare 
E’en death to die for thee. 


Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 
The very eyes of me: 

Thou hast command of every part, 
To live and die for thee. 


Mives of the Kuala. 


NICHOLAS CUSICK, 


CHIEF OF THE TUSCARORA INDIANS. 


At the commencement of the revolutionary war, the British: 
government were very anxious to secure his services in 
favor of the crown, and through the medium of a distin- 
guished officer proposed to him a commission in the army 
with a large salary ; but he utterly refused the offers, saying, 
“TJ will not fight against my own soil, but I will bea de. 
fender of my country.” At this remark, the British officer 
was highly offended. Shortly after this, the agent of the 
provincial government held a counsel with the friendly Onei- 
da Indians, and Nicholas Cusick offered himself as a volun- 
teer, and as such enlisted in the army under General Wash- 
ington. He soon received a Jieutenant’s commission, and 
joined the army with about fifty Tuscarora warriors, whom 
he had induced to espouse the cause of American Indepen- 
dence. He continued in active service about five years, and 
‘from his knowledge of the English and Indian languages, he 
'was of essential service in matters regarding the Indians. 
|He was in several engagements under Generals Washington 
land Lafayette. One of these deserves to be particularly 
mentioned. Ata time when General Lafayette was encamp- 
ed on the Delaware river, near the city of Philadelphia, he 
had designed to join battle with the British. He accordingly 
drew up his army in order for battle. But Cusick went be- 
fore him with his warriors, as spies, and finally came so 
close to the British dragoons, that he very narrowly escaped 
from their hands. He however ascertained that the British 
army was more than 6000 strong, which fact he communi- 
cated to General Lafayette, who, in view of his army which 










ter the British, but retreated and joined the main army 
ander General Washington: thus Cusick, instrumentally, 
saved the army from probable destruction and defeat. At 
the close of the war a pension of $300 was granted to him 
by the United States government, which he has received 
until the present time. Shortly after the restoration of 
peace, he was appointed by the Six Nations, principal chief 
of the Tuscaroras, and during the time he held that office 
he was ever regarded as faithful in using his endeavors for 
the good of his people, and of the United States. 

When the late war was declared, immediately on receipt 
of the intelligence, at the head of a large number of his tribe, 
he went forth and volunteered his services in defence of his 
country. Those services were accepted, and he, with two of 
his sons, had the honor of fighting by the side of Generals 
Brown, Scott, and Porter, at the battle of Chippewa and 
and Lundy’s Lane. For the gallantry of himself and tribe, | 
the British soldiery and the Indians in the British service, 
while they had possession of Fort Niagara, at the mouth of 
the Niagara river, paid their village, which was twelve miles 
distant, a visit, and burnt their houses and laid their fields 
waste, and it was not until the close of the war that they were 
permitted to return in quiet to their- homes. 

With Cusick is buried a fund of knowledge of the his- 
tory of the different tribes of Indians inhabiting that sec- 
tion of country for the last century. It is to be lamented that 
the knowledge which he possessed has not been embodied in 
some work and preserved for posterity. In one century more 
the red men will be spoken of as a race of beings who once 
inhabited that portion of the country, but of whom scarcely a 
vestige will remain to mark the places of their former abode. 
Of this, Cusick had a lively sense, and it was to him a most 
melancholy thought, that in a few years more, not one of all 
the powerful tribes of his race, who once inhabited this vast 
country, from the frozen regions of the north to the Gulf of 
Mexico, would be found to claim enough of the soil to serve 
as a resting place for the dead. 

I have many vivid recollections of this distinguished chief. 
[ say distinguished, for Nicholas Cusick was truly so. In 
whatever situation he was placed, it required but a moment- 
ary glance to discover that a master spirit was there. In 
stature he was about six feet one inch, with well proportion- 
ed limbs. His features were of the Indian character, strong- 
ly marked, with an open, engaging countenance. He was 


quaintance leave an indelible impression on the mind, which 
is retained to the latest days of our life. Many an hour 


Diep, at Tuscarora village, Oct. 29, 1840, Nicuonas Cusick, ||have I spent at the old chief’s house, and heard him relate 


aged 82 years, 4 months, and 17 days, long a principal chief||the scenes passed through in his earlier days. 
Nicholas Cusick was born at the|/ly interesting at Such times to watch the changes visible in 


of the Tuscarora Indians. 
His father was an /\his features, as the visions of the past flitted before him. At 


Oneida Reservation, June 15, 1756. 


It was high- 


English merchant of-a very wealthy and respectable family.|}one moment his eye, which was quick, piercing, and natu- 
At the age of ten years he was placed at school in Johnstown, |/rally encircled by a smile, would beam with delight as he 
under the patronage of Sir William Johnson, where he re-|jdwelt upon the deeds of charity or humanity which he or 
mained several years, and then returned to his own people.!isome of his loved kindred had performed. : 


At another mo- 


numbered but about 3000, prudently resolved not to encoun-/|/s 


ment that same eye seemed to flash fire, when in strains of 
eloquence he related some heroic deed. 

It is over fifty years since he professed to be a Christian, 
und at that time united with the Congregational church in 
Oneida county. He was subsequently appointed an inter- 
preter among the Six Nations by the Missionary Society then 
existing, in which different denominations were united. In 
this capacity he travelled with a number of missionaries, to 
whom he was strongly attached. His interpretations were 
ever regarded as very faithful, and were highly usefal to the 
Indians. He resigned his office about ten years since, owing 
chiefly to his advanced age and infirmities. He offered him- 
self as a member of Tuscarora Baptist church, in May, 1838, 
and on being received, was baptized by his son Elder James 
Cusick. Since his baptism he has been a faithful and wor- 
thy member of the church, and has taken a deep interest in 
its prosperity. During his last sickness he enjoyed the con- 
solations of religion, and was entirely resigned to the will of 
his heavenly Father, waiting for his change tocome. ‘On 
one occasion,” said his son, “he appeared for a short time 
to be somewhat gloomy, and observed to me, ‘ My son, as 
my name was not mentioned when I was baptized, I fear it 
is not written in the book of Jife.’ Itold him, ‘ Let us goto the 
Bible for our direction.’ I took the Bible and read before 

him, ‘Go teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ;’ and I 
said, ‘ You see it is not in your own name we are to be bap- 
tized, but the name of God in his holy Trinity!’ When I 
aid this, his countenance was changed, his soul was happy, 
and he was filled with consolation, as he dwelt on the riches 
lof grace towards him. O! how happy he died, causing 
||those that saw him to say, the Christian’s hope is enough to 
enable him to say, ‘O death, where is thy sting! O grave, 
where is thy victory!’ O pray for me, that the Lord may 
sanctify my affliction.” 

Tuscarora village, where a great part of the life of the 
chief was spent, is situated’ on the brow of what now bears 
the name of Lewistown mountain. It is the northern termi- 
pation of that vast strata of lime-rock, which underlays the 
face of the country severa] hundred miles in extent, east and 
west, and reaches south to the spires of the Alleghany moun- 
[tains. The tribe now numbers about two hundred and eighty 
[persons altogether, and is always decreasing. There has 
been a missionary and a school in the tribe for the last thirty 
iyears, votil within the three last. Most of those who are 
owners in the soil, can speak the English language, and 
= many of them can both read and write. There are a few 
| 





among them who are dissipated, and several of them are 
devout members of the church. Among the latter is the 
son of the chief, named James. He has studied divinity, 
and he is now supplying the place of the former missiona- 
ries. — Journal of Commerce. 
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OSMAN AND TAMBRI, 


OR THE RECEIPT FOR MAKING SHERBET. 


A coop old Persian, having reached the end of a long and 
blameless life, experienced in his last moments intense anxi- 
ety about the destiny of his two sons, whom he left without 
fortune, trade, or protection. The eldest, who was twenty 
years of age, was named Osman; the other was two years 
younger, and bore the name of Zambri. 

The last moments of the old man at length drew nigh, and 
as he was thinking less of his own sufferings than of the 
jfate betiding his children, his ear was agreeably roused by 
ithe accents of a soft, melodious voice, that said to him, “ Fear 
nothing, good old man, I will watch over thy children; die 
in peace, as thou hast lived. I bring a present to each of 
thy sons ; let them make a good use of it; one day, perhaps, 
they will meet each other again, and live in happiness.” 
At these words a balsamic odor was diffused through the 





one of hn peculiar personages, who on the slightest ac- |apartment, and a brilliant light, soft as a moonbeam, showed 


'|to the old man the features of a youth, whose physiognomy 
had something celestial. Jt was a beneficent genius, who, 
having deposited his gifts on the couch of the dying man, 
disappeared with the rapidity of lightning. 

The old Persian summoned his two sons to his bed-side ; 
they came, hastily lighted a small lamp, and, approaching 
their father, heard the account of the vision with which he 
had just been honored, and were shown the presents of the 
Genius. On one side was a little box, covered with glitter- 
ing spangles ; on the other, a leaf of paper, carefully sealed. 
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“Come, Osman, you are the eldest,” said the father ; ‘it is||Caliph delighted in this refined praise so much the more, as 


for you to choose.” 

Osman, enticed by the lustre of the box, eagerly seized it, 
and poor Zambri was obliged to be satisfied with the hamble 
sheet of paper. The old man embraced and blessed his sons, 
and died like one who sleeps in the arms of hope. 

Having sincerely bewailed the loss of so kind a father, 
and having paid him the duties of an honorable sepulture, 
the two brothers were anxious to learn what assistance they 
might hope to derive from the presents of the Genius. Os- 
man opened his little box, and found it filled with lozenges 
of different forms and colors. He was tempted to laugh at 
so miserable a donation, when he perceived these words 
written round the lid of the box :— Every time thou shalt 
eat one of these lozenges, thy imagination shall produce a 
poem, perfect as a whole, and sublime or elegant in its details ; 
such, in short, as shall surpass the works of the best poet of 
Persia. 

Osman was not wanting in vanity ; the possession of so 
splendid a secret completely turned his head ; myriads of il- 
lusions of glory and fortune overpowered him at once. 

From the worth of the present the Genius had made to his 
brother, Zambri doubted not that his paper contained like- 
wise some marvellous secret. He opened it, and read with 
surprise, not unmingled with grief — New receipt for making 
sherbet. A few lines only indicated the method of composing 
a liquor, of which a single drop in a bowl of sherbet would 
impart to it a flavor and perfume, until then unknown to the 
most luxurious Asiatics. 

Osman was overjoyed, but Zambri was quite in despair. 
Osman did not wish to quit his brother, but the command of 
the Genius on this point was positive; so the two brothers 
affectionately embraced each other, and, shedding a few 
tears, separated. The elder took the road to Bagdad, where 
all the literati and poets of Asia were assembled to embellish 
the court of the Caliph. As to poor Zambri, he departed 
from the humble cottage of his father, taking with him only 
the poor receipt for making sherbet ; leaving the direction of 
his path to chance, which often guides us as effectually as 
prudence. 

Before his arrival at Bagdad, Osman had already eaten 
half-a-dozen lozenges, and consequently had produced half-a- 
dozen poems, before which the productions of the greatest 
oriental poets grew dim: and insipid. But he soon learnt, it 
is not talent that leads to fortune, but patronage. He’felt 
the necessity of connecting himself with men of letters and 
of the world; but he saw only men preoccupied with their 
own concerns, their pleasure, or their pretensions, Under 
what title should he present himself? Under that of a poet? 
The palace and the city were overflowing with them; every, 
avenue to fame was already choked up. To consult his col- 
leagues was to advise with his rivals; to ask praise of them, 
was to ask a miser for the key of his money chest. The 
critics were afraid to be the first to applaud, lest they should 
compromise their reputation. The men of the world waited 
for the decision of the critics, and the ignorant fancied they, 
gave more peculiar evidence of discernment and delicacy by, 
contempt than approbation. Besides, so many new books! 
were constantly appearing, that scarcely anything was read. | 
Notwithstanding all this, the works of Osman found a _ 
lisher ; but they were scarcely even noticed amidst the mul-' 
titude of productions of the same sort. 

Having existed for four or five years at Bagdad, without) 





obtaining more than a whispered encouragement from some) 
wise men, who were without credit, precisely because they, 
were wise,- poor Osman began to lose the brilliant hopes) 
that had formerly dazzled him. Nevertheless, by dint of! 
eating lozenges, he did at length attract some attention. If, 
genius require a time to emerge from obscurity, scarcely is it; 
known than it is repaid for that early injustice : it is run after, | 
not for its own sake, but from vanity; envy will likewise) 
sometimes seize upon it, as an instrument that may possibly 
Serve its purposes. At length, however, nothing was talked) 
of but the writings of Osman; they were read with avidity, | 
and compared with those of esteemed poets, not to heighten 
Osman, but to humble men whose fame became importunate. 
At length, poor Osman, after languishing so long in oblivion, | 
suddenly saw himself on a pinnacle, without having passed | 
through the intermediate degrees between wretchedness and 
prosperity, obscurity and renown. 

The Caliph desired to see so great a genius; he was anx- 
ious to ornament his court withhim. Osman was cumbered 
with honors ; he sang the praise of the Caliph with a refine- 
ment far beyond the power of other poets to imitate ; and the 



















































|tarb with thy presence the festivities of our master.” 


affectionately to embrace his brother, but Osman, subdued 
by excess of joy, had fallen senseless at his feet. 

Osman was carried into the handsomest apartment inethe 
house; every attention was lavished upon him, and in a 
short time he was restored to consciousness. Zambri gave 
him a magnificent change of dress; and taking him by the 
hand, led him into the festive hall, and introduced him to his 
friends. After the banquet, Osman related the vicissitudes 
of his fortune, his long misery, his rapid rise to eminence, 
the jealousy and perfidy of his enemies. ‘ But thou,” he 
added, “my dear Zambri, by what happy chance do I meet 
thee here? and this beautifal house, these numerous domes- 
tics, this sumptuous furniture, thou owest 1” To the 
receipt for making sherbet,” said Zambri, smiling. “ Listen 
to my story ; it is a very simple one. Immediately on leav- 
ing you, I directed my steps towards Teflis; all I sought, 
was my daily bread. On my arrival, I presented myself in 
the public squares frequented by the rich men, who resort 
thither to take ice and sherbet. I asked employment of the 
master of a divan, who harshly repulsed me: he is not the 
first person who has shut his door against his fortune. 

“T presented myself at several other houses in rotation, 
and experienced the same reception. Not knowing what to 
do, and being without money wherewith to subsist, I at 
length repaired to the obscure coffee-houses frequented by 
the humbler classes of society. I solicited employment, and 
aman named Mehdad, the owner of a miserable looking 
place, agreed to accept my services. I prepared a bottle of 
sherbet from the receipt of the beneficent Genius, but the 
ingredients of which, though very simple, I had till then 
been without, and in a short time the door of the coffee-house 
of Mehdad was constantly crowded : persons of distinction 
would drink no other than Mehdad’s sherbet, and he pros- 
pered so much in his business, that he began to accumulate 
a fortune. 

“He had an only child, a daughter; she was handsome, 
and was young; she pleased my fancy, and I solicited her 
hand. I had not divulged the secret of the receipt; Mehdad, 
ignorant that he was indebted to me for his fortune, was per- 
suaded that he owed it solely to his own ability. He con- 
temptuously rejected my proposal, and dismissed me from 
hiS house. Poor man! he is not the first who has, unknown 
to himself, shat his door against his own good fortune. 

“I had gained some money in his service, and made use 
of my economical savings to form, on my own account, an 
establishment in one of the public gardens of Teflis, on the 
delightful banks of the river Khur. I built a little booth in 
an elegant and simple style; there I sold my sherbet to 
those who visited the gardens. In a short time Mehdad and 
all the coffee-houses in Teflis, were deserted for my little 
tent. Nothing was talked of but the sherbet of Zambri ; it 
was cried up in every circle, aud introduced at every fes- 
tivity. The garden of Zambri was thronged with company’ 
from the rising to the going down of the sun. The multi- 
tude gathered round my tent like swarms of flies around a 
drop of honey. I was obliged to erect a tent ten times 
larger than the first, and I ornamented it in a magnificent 
style. 

“In less than a year I had already acquired a considera- 
ble fortune. I gave up my new establishment, and settled 
in the city, where I sold merchandize of all sorts. I pre- 
pared large quantities of this beneficent liquor, to which I 
was indebted for my wealth. I sent it to every city of Per- 
sia, and even exported it to remotest countries. Heaven 
seemed to prosper all my undertakings. A beautiful young 
woman, twenty years of age, the widow of a rich merchant, 
saw and loved me. I was not insensible to her charms, and 
my felicity was increased by one of the happiest of mar- 
riages. 

“ We have made the acquisition of this delightful dwell- 
ing; we live here in the pleasantest months of the year, with 
our true friends, who, by sharing our pleasures, add a new 
lustre to them. 

“ How many times, dear Osman, have my thoughts been 
occupied with thee? Often in the midst of my prosperity 
have I said to myself— ‘* What is my brother doing? On 
what spot does Osman reside? Doubtless the splendid secret 
he is possessor of, mast already have procured him an im- 
mense fortune, and have raised him to great honor.’ But I 
have learnt indeed to-day, that for a happy and peaceful life, 
and even to a substantially prosperous one, the humblest 
trade is more certain than brilliant talent. It is not that 
in the way of business I have experienced no vexations. [ 
have had my enviers, but have been able to silence them. 

































it was food not often to be met with at court. 

So much merit. and such surpassing happiness in particu- 
lar, soon excited the jealousy of the other poets and courtiers. 
Those even who had avowed themselves the most enthu- 
siastic admirers of Osman, fearing to be eclipsed by this 
new comer, resolved to overthrow the idol they had raised 
to a higher eminence than they had desired. 

One of these poets, an enemy to Osman, was commissioned 
to compose a satire against the Caliph, and it was concerted 
for this production to be secretly circulated in the name of 
the favorite. From this moment the avenger of the common 
cause haunted Osman’s footsteps like a shadow, incessantly 
bepraising and extolling him. 

It chanced that as Osman, on some occasion, improvised a 
new poem before the Caliph, his rival, having given him:an 
animated applause, accidentaliy cast his eyes to the ground, 
and saw one of the little glittering lozenges of Osman, who, 
carried away by the impetuosity of declamation, had chanced 
to let it drop on the carpet. The traitor picked it up, and 
mechanically put it to his mouth. 

The lozenge produced its effect; the poet felt a sudden 
inspiration, and straightway retiring from the hall of audi- 
ence, composed the projected satire. He was himself sur- 
prised at the wealth of his own imagination ; the lines ready 
pointed flowed from his pen without effort; the most sting- 
ing expressions rose unsought to his invocation ; in an in- 
Stant, as it were, he had completed a master-piece of true 
malignity. 

He remained a few seconds, entranced in ecstacy at his 
own performance ; then carried it in triumph to his friends, 
or rather, his accomplices. The satire was received with 
applause: it was in the pure and energetic style of Osman. 
His hand-writing was imitated ; and the libel was immedi- 
ately circulated under his name. 

Murmurs were heard in every direction against the in- 
gratitude of Osman. The satire fell into the hands of the 
Caliph, who, in the indignation of wounded self-esteem, 
ordered the fortunate Osman to be stripped of his possessions, 
clothed in the rags and tatters of poverty, and forthwith ig- 
nominiously driven out from Bagdad. Osman, overwhelmed 
by this unforseen blow, could not even find language to de- 
fend himself with. How indeed could the voice of his inno- 
cétice have been heard above the roar of calumny ? 

Having wandered long, hither and thither, as chance di- 
rected him, imploring pity, sometimes received benevolently, 
but oftener selfishly repulsed, he arrived at nightfall at a 
beautiful country mansion magnificently illuminated. Here 
he heard the voice of joy blended with the brilliant tones of 
a multitude of instruments, and saw on every side prepara- 
tions for a splendid entertainment. Meantime the thunder 
began to growl, the heavens darkened beneath a dense can- 
opy of clouds, and the tattered garments of Osman were 
soon drenched with rain. 

He approached the beautiful dwelling, in hope to find 
there, if not hospitality for the night, at least a shelter from 
the passing tempest. The slaves who perceived him, ad- 
vanced and asked harshly what he wanted. “A humble 
shelter from the storm, a morsel of bread to appease my 
hunger, and a handful of straw whereon to rest my wearied 
limbs.” —* There is nothing here for you.’? —“ For pity’s 
sake.” — “ Retire.” —“‘ See how it rains !—hear the thun- 
der! ’? — ‘Go and anchor elsewhere, but do not come to dis- 





Osman was obeying this rigorous order when the master 
of the house, who from the window had witnessed the whole 
scene, descended, summoned his slaves, and ordered them 
to take the unfortunate in, to give him clothing, a bed, and 
all he could stand in need of. ‘ Wo!” said he, “wo be 
to the man who, in the midst of his enjoyment, can suffer 
the poor to approach and implore in vain! Wo tothe rich 
man, who, surfeited with his choice viands, refuses a morsel 
of bread to a brother in distress! Poor traveller! go and 
repose thyself, and may the Prophet shed on thee a gentle 
sleep, in which thou mayst, if only for a moment, lose the 
remembrance of thy misfortunes!” — “Heavens!” ex- 
claimed Osman, “ what voice do I hear! it is the voice of 
Zambri?’? — “ Zambri!” returned the other, “what! you 
know him then?’ —“ Do I know him? indeed, do I know 
my own brother!” —“ You my brother!” exclaimed Zam- 
bri in his turn, surprised, “can it be true? — The voice — 
the features, though changed by grief and misery—ah! I 
remember them all! we meet again, my dear Osman!’ — 
He could say no more: overcome with emotion, he essayed 
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Sometimes my sherbet has been counterfeited ; but the fraud | Gratifying success has attended the efforts of the librarian||/Buren. The candid of all parties seem to concur in pro- 
to perfect the collection of legislative and judicia) records of|/nouncing it an able and magnanimous production. The 
the several States of the Union. Materials are thus from||tone and temper of this document constitute a model for the 
year to year accumulating, of vast value to the student and|/imitation of all our great men and politicians, when placed 
the statesman. They may here find the most important|/under similar circumstances. How much soever we may 
source of instruction in legislation and jurisprudence. ‘condemn the policy of Mr. Van Buren, it must be acknowl- 
Many curious manuscripts are collected, and in a good|edged that he possesses, in a very remarkable degree, the 
state of preservation. We were interested in looking over|/Christian virtues of magnanimity and forbearance. 
the diaries of several of the venerable Puritan fathers, just | The Message opens with congratolating the people on ac- 
as they were originally written by their own hands. ‘count of the amicable relations subsisting between them and 
Among the relics of the American revolution, we noticed ‘all other governments, and the universal respect paid to our 
one of the ponderous links of the chain stretched across the|!national flag, on account of the honor which we have ob- 
Hudson river, near West Point, to prevent the passage of served in our dealings, and our promptness and energy in 
British vessels. It is a sober affair certainly, having a gravity | maintaining our rights. Though bound by no tangling al- 
of one hundred pounds or thereabouts. With links of such | liances, with all the powers of the world our relations are 
size, this may have been called a safety-chain, most emphat-| those of honorable peace. The excitement which grew out 
ically. of the territorial controversy between the United States and 
The yearly income of this institution is about fourteen hun-| Great Britain, bas in a great measure subsided, and it is 
dred and eighty dollars. ‘hoped will soon be amicably settled. Three commissioners 
for a survey of the boundary, were appointed shortly after 
jthe adjournment of Congress; they have been actively em- 
ployed, until their progress was interrupted by the inclemency 
\of the season, and will resume their labors as soon as practi- 
jcable the ensuing year. Propositions have likewise been 
‘made to Great Britain for the settlement of points of differ- 
ence in regard to the boundary near Lake Superior. A 
jtreaty of commerce and navigation was concluded with Bel- 
gium in March last, based upon liberal principles, and rati- 
ified by the Belgian government. The same has likewise 
‘been concluded with Portugal, and signed at Lisbon, on the 
26th of August last, by the Plenipotentiaries of the two gov- 
jernments. With all the remaining powers of Europe, our 
‘relations are of the most friendly character. The claims of 
‘United States citizens upon Mexico are now the subject of 
negotiation between the two governments. The harmony 
‘between us and the different governments of South America 


—————— 
Apvice To Youre Men. — Have it fairly understood, before |remains undisturbed, but the claims of our citizens upon the 
jlate Republic of Colombia have not yet been satisfied by the 


you wed, whether you intend to marry an individual or a 
whole family. — Boston Post. two governments into which it has been resolved. The 
This precaution reminds us of an anecdote which looks to itreaty of 1828 of our government with Brazil will terminate 
the other side of the house. A blunt wealthy farmer had six fon the 12th day of December, 1841. The government of 
daughters ; a young man of equal frankness came to him) Chili has entered into an agreement to indemnify the claims 
and asked his permission to address one of them. The far- lin the case of the Macedonian, for American property, seized 
mer replied, “ Do you wish to marry in or marry out, sir?—|/ia 1819; and it is expected that other claims upon that gov- 
for I have about as many now as my hearth will hold.” “T|ernment will be speedily satisfied. The work of marking 
wish to marry out, sir,” was the reply. ‘Then take one,” |'the boundary line between a certain portion of the United 
said the farmer ; “ but mind you, no picking and choosing : |States territory and that of Texas will, it is expected, be con- 
take them as they came into the world.” — Philadelphia |\cluded the present season. 
North American. Notwithstanding the embarrassments which the govern- 


OO ____s_sa_a_a__HHinHooeeeeeees ||ment has suffered from a variety of causes, every demand 
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has always been discovered, and the intrigues of my rivals 
have but served to increase my renown. J have found out 
in my day, that the palate of men is easier to satisfy than 
their imagination, and that those who cannot agree about 
the merit of a good book, will more easily decide together 
upon the flavor of any thing to eat or drink.” 

So said honest Zambri. He did every thing affection 
could devise for the consolation of Osman. The two broth- 
ers were not again separated ; and thanks to the Receipt for 
making Sherbet, continued long to enjoy the varied pleasures 
of wealth, and the more real and durable pleasures of a quiet 
spirit and a friendly disposition. 
—_— DCODOlDo__ 

ANTIQUARIAN HALL, WORCESTER, 

[The Boston Recorder has published an interesting article, giving some 
account of this praiseworthy institution, which we copy almost en- 
tire, omitting only the items of least general interest. It describes 
the building as pleasantly situated, embosomed in beautiful shrub- 
bery, and a quiet and delightful retreat from the busy bustle of the 
modern world.] 

Tus Library had its origin in a magnificent donation of 
Isaiah Thomas, Esq., about $12,000. To this he added his 
own library, amounting to about 3000 bound volumes. These 
books embrace a large variety of works connected with Amer- 
ican history. From a descendant of the old Mather family, 
900 volumes were received as a donation, being the remnants 
of libraries of Rev. Increase and Cotton Mather. A large be- 
quest of German periodicals and books was made by the will 
of the Rev. Dr. William Bently. One hundred and twenty- 
eight volumes, illustrative of the topography, local history, 
and antiquities of England and Wales, and of genealogy and 
heraldry, were recently bestowed by the President of the in- 
stitution, the Hon. Thomas L. Winthrop. Valuable dona- 
tions of books have been made by other individuals. The 
library now amounts to more than 12,000 volumes. A very 
valuable catalogue in a volume of 552 printed pages has been 
prepared with great care. About fifieen thousand separate 
tracts and pamphlets have been bound in 1,035 volumes, em- 
bracing a vast amount of interesting matter, which may prove 
of great value to the future student of our country’s history. 
We found here an interesting relic of ancient days, in the 
shape of a printed volume, appearing from internal evidence 
to have been prinied as early as 1470, only forty years after 
the discovery of the art of printing. It is full of grotesque 
cuts of plants, animals and minerals, the strange efforts of 
the first designers of the letter press of Germany. There is 
a copy, in perfect preservation, of the beautiful Venetian Bi- 
ble of 1476, printed only seventeen years from the invention 
of cast metal types by Schoeffer, in Mentz, Germany. This 
book was owned by Increase Mather, and by one of his de- 
scendants was presented to this library. It is undoubtedly 
the greatest typographical curiosity in America. 

There are 1,251 volumes of newspapers, beginning with 
the first newspapers published in America, the Boston News 
Letter, commenced in 1704. The series of these publications 
down to 1774, is more full and perfect than can be found 
elsewhere in the United States. — From a note in one of those 
volumes, we learn that newspapers originated in different 
States in the following order : — 















































































A ROYAL NOSE. 
Ar a table where the present Emperor of Austria, when 
only heir to the throne, was a guest, a question arose as to 
which was the strongest part of the human frame. One said 
that he thought the legs, because they carried the whole 
body ; another spoke up for the arms, because of the labor 
they were capable of performing; another said the head, 
because it directed the whole. When the prince was appeal- 
ed to, he said that for his part he gave his voice in favor of 
the nosc. When the laugh at the odd idea of a prince (and 
every body laughs at the odd idea of a prince) had ceased, 
his highness was asked for an explanation, when he pithily 
said: “ Why, Prince Metternich has led my father by the 
nose for these last twenty years, and it is still as good a 
nose as ever, and not a bit the worse for the exercise.” 





promptly met, at home and abroad. This has been done not 
only without creating a permanent debt, or a resort to addi- 
tional taxation in any form, but in the midst of a steadily 
progressive reduction of existing burdens upon the people, 

A Vatuasre Liprary ror sALE.—The papers mention |/leaving still a considerable balance of available funds which 
that Mr. David B. Warden, now residing in Paris, and for-||will remain in the treasary at the end of the year. The 
merly Consul of the United States, at the French Court, has||amount of Treasury notes, not exceeding four and a half 
the best collection extant, of works relating to North and/|| million of dollars, still outstanding, and less by twenty-three 
He has devoted a great portion of his life||millions than the United States have in deposite with the 












Boston, (News Letter,) 1704. Virginia, 1736.||South America. 

Philadelphia, 1719. Connecticat, 1755.{|in collecting these valuable works, which are said to form a/| States, is composed only of such as are not yet due or have 

New York, 1725. New Hampshire, 1756.||complete library on the subjects to which they relate. It|/not been presented for payment. These, it is thought, may 

Maryland, 1728. North Carolina, 1763.|\consists of 1,790 volumes, besides atlases, charts and other |/be redeemed out of the accruing revenue. 

Rhode Island, 1732. Delaware, 1775 ||documents, and comprises works written by the authors of||/ With regard to the reduction of public expenditures, the 

South Carolina, 1732. . New Jersey, 1777.||every nation that have written any thing concerning the|jattention of every department of government has been di- 
rected to thatend. The estimates and appropriations for the 


Western Continent. Mr. Warden has offered this library 
for sale, and is desirous of finding a purchaser in America. 
It may be purchased for 6,000, which is certainly much less 
than its real value. The labors of such praiseworthy industry 
ought to be rewarded by the public, since it must have cost 
the collector a fortune to gather it together ; and yet it is the 
public alone that can derive any serious benefit from such a 
collection. It would be a prize for any of our State or Na- 
tional Historical Societies, or for any of our city libraries. 
We recommend it to the attention of our city authorities, of 
our wealihy men, and of our legislature. It would not only 


The cabinet occupies a large room in one of the wings of 
the building. “ Besides an extensive collection of foreign 
and native minerals, and of shells, many of them of singular 
beauty and high scientific value, there are old specimens of 
the arts of Peru and Mexico; a vast number of implements. 
utensils, weapons and ornaments of the northern Indians. 
and some of the most interesting memorials of the planters 
of New England and of the patriots of the revolution. The 
coins exceed two thousand in number; some hundred bear 
the impress of the emperors of Rome; many are stamped 


with the pine tree of the province and the Indjan of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts ; and most of those which have|/be an honor to the body that should purchase it, but would 


been issued by the several American States have been pre-||form, likewise, an invaluable historical collection, such as 
served. Almost every variety of the continental currency|/could not be obtained by the efforts of any society on this 
has its representation in the piles of paper money.” side of the Atlantic. 

The portraits of many of the most distinguished ancient 
worthies of our country, adorn the different halls, and the 
engravings of maps, which are numerous, are, some o! 
them, curious specimens of the art of design. 


year 1838, (the first over which Mr. V. B. had any control) 
were somewhat diminished. The expenditures of 1839 were 
reduced six millions of dollars ; those of 1840 will be, accord- 
ing to estimate, between two and three millions less than 
those of the preceding year, and nine or ten millions less than 
those of 1837. Nor has it been necessary, in order to bring 
about this reduction, to postpone any of the public works. 
Causes are in operation which will justify a still farther re- 
duction. The necessity for military operations in Florida, 
will, it is hoped, soon cease. The removal of Indians from 
within our settled borders is nearly completed. The pension 
list, one of the heaviest charges of the public treasury, is 
rapidly diminishing by death. The most costly of our pub- 
lic buildings are finished, or nearly so; and we may safely 
reckon upon exemption from border difficulties. 

The available balance in the Treasury, on the first of 
January next, is estimated at one million and a half of dol- 
lars. This, it is hoped, together with expected resources, 


Tue Preswwent’s Messace.— We thought, at this late 
hour, it might not be unacceptable to our readers to be fur- 
nished with a brief abstract of the Message of President Van 
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will be sufficient to enable government to meet every en-|| Tse Youne Mercuant.—Geo. W. Light, No. 1. Cornhill, ||nities and privileges of that exalted station. In the event 
gagement for the ensuing year, and leave a balance in the |/has just issued the second edition of this work, in the neat||of male issue, however, her claim is at once superseded ; and 
Treasury. The President enters into a defence of the Sub-|/and tasteful style which characterizes his publications. The|/she then subsides into the first female of the royal family, 
treasury policy, and recommends to.avoid, as a great evil, |/first edition of the Young Merchant was published in Phila-/still retaining the title of Princess Royal. 
the forming of a national debt. With this view he advo-|/delphia, but as it tallies well with a class of works which|| There was a violent earthquake, in the island of Zante, 
cates the policy of confining the appropriations for the public |/issue principally from this city, Mr. Light has done well in|/consisting of a, series of shocks from the 28th to the 30th of 
service to such objects only as are clearly within the Consti- ||/adding it to his list. October, by which immense damage was done. Many build- 
tutional authority of the Federal government; of limiting|} The plan and execution of the work are good. It treats/|ings, including the fort, fell down, and about fifty persons per- 
all our expenditures to the most simple and economical ad- |jof the intellectual and moral qualifications of the merchant —||ished. In the town alone the damage was estimated at two 
ministration of public affairs ; and of collecting annually a || promptness, activity, honesty, firmness, prudence, liberality,||millions of dollars. Many houses were entirely destroyed. 
revenue fully adequate to defray all necessary expenses, and || perseverance, open dealing, &c., and lays down many plain|| After the first shock, the town looked us if it had been bom- 
to confine it within these limits. The President thinks that |/and excellent rules for the conduct of the clerk and the youth-||barded for a month. 
the success of government in carrying out its principles, |/ful aspirant for mercantile distinction. We are glad to see|| Since the invasion of Algiers by the French, about ten years 
under circumstances the most arduous and discouraging, ||\hat the author discountenances the parade of clubs, as they|/ago, upwards of 50,000 French soldiers have been slain. 
demonstrate to the people of the United States, that a Na-|/are generally conducted, and recommends, as the best re-||There are about 70,000 soldiers in that country, 10,000 of 
tional Bank at all times, and a national debt except under|/source for amusement and mental improvement, a refined || whom are in hospitals. It requires the sum of $100,000 per 
most extraordinary exigencies, are not merely unnecessary, ||and intellectual family circle. The book is ornamented with || week to pay and support them. 
bat in direct and deadly hostility to the principles of their||a beautiful engraving of John Hancock, and a fine vignette. 
government and their own permament welfare. 

In relation to Indian affairs, it is remarked, that since the 
Spring of 1837, more than forty thousand Indians have been 
removed to their new homes west of the Mississippi; and 
the removal appears to have improved their welfare, accord- 
ing to all accounts. The emigration of the Seminoles alone 
has been attended with serious difficulty, who have com- 
menced hostilities, under the apprehension, that they would 
be compelled, by force, to comply with their treaty stipa- 
lations. Treaties have been repeatedly made with these In- 
dian tribes, which they have as often broken, and made the|} Sexecrions From THE Britisu Ports, By Fitz Greene 
Floridas a constant scene of murder and contest. | Hauecx. — This forms two more highly interesting vol- 

That this warfare has been continued so long is to be at-|/umes, the first containing selections from fifty-eight of the 
tributed to causes beyond the control of the government. |jold poets, from Spenser to Gray, and the other of forty-six of 
Experienced generals have had command of the troops; ||the more modern, bringing the list down to the present time, 
officers and soldiers have alike distinguished themselves for ||and including the living authors. The three volumes are a 
their activity, patience and enduring courage ; the army has/|rich treat, and worthy the attention of all who wish to obtain 
been constantly furnished with supplies of every description, ||a general knowledge of the merits and style of the English 
and their want of success must be attributed to the nature |/and American poets, 
of the country, the climate, and the wily character of the 
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Cast Iron Rattroap.— From experiments fully tested 
among the mountains of Pennsylvania, it has been ascer- 
tained that cast iron rails answer admirably. Those now in 
use are only six feet lung, and furnished at such a rate that a 
mile of road will not cost over $8000. Should the cast rails 
stand the heavy frosts of a northern climate, it is impossible to 
estimate the benefits which the experiment will confer on the 
Key-stone State, and indeed upon the world. 

————l= 
: A CHEAP BOOK. 

Tue publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supply 
of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 
handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
furnish the second volume bound, and forward the present 
volume to subscribers, for $5.00. 

There being few Annuals published this season, those. 
who wish to make a handsome present to their friends, will 
find this volume well worthy their notice. It contains 416 
pages of a large quarto size, containing an amount of mat- 
ter equal to 2500 pages of the usual size of the annuals. 

The music it contains (fifty-four of the most popular pieces, ) 
cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 
times the price of the work. 


euslwtess Directorp. 


- WRIGHT. & MALLORY, 
Designers and Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manutacturer of Mineral ‘l'eeth, 16 Summer Street 
Boston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. ‘Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved, 
All operations warranted. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Twelve or fifteen good, efficient, and responsible Agents are wanted, to 
travel in this and the neighboring States, to obtain subscribers for dif- 
ferent valuable publications, to whom very liberal inducements will be 
given. Apply to C. D. Strona, 17 School Street, up stairs. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and-printed, in the neatest manner. 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired, 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) has constantly on 
hand the greatest variety of Sheet Music and Musical Instruments to 
he found in the country. Piano Fortes and Harps for sale, or to let on 
reasonable terms. Umbrellas and Instruments repaired. *,* Wholesale 
dealers from the country supplied at a liberal discount. 


SeLecTions FRom THE AmeRicAN Poets, By W. C. Bry- 
ant. — The Harpers are extending their Family Library by 
/@ continued series of valuable works. We have in this vol- 
jume a list of seventy-eight American poets, with selections 
poe their works, presenting at one view a specimen of the 
poetical talent developed in our country, —and mostly such 
specimens as will both entertain the reader and establish the 
jreputation of the authors. It forms the 111th number of the 
Library, and is followed by 











savages. Grauam’s Lapy’s anpD GeytTLEMan’s MaGazine.— 
The navy has been usefully employed in the protection of |The Casket and Burton's Magazine have been united, and 


our commerce and our citizens, in the Mediterranean, the |/@re now issued under this title, by G. R. Graham, Phila- 
Pacific, on the Coast of Brazil, and in the Gulf of Mexico.||delphia. We have evidence of the promptness with which 
A small squadron is now on its way to the China and Indian ||the subscribers will be served, in the receipt of the number 
seas, to attend to our interests in that quarter, under Com-||for January. It is embellished with a beautiful mez- 


modore Kearney. Commodore Aulick, in the sloop of war, ||z#tint by Sartain, and a plate of the fashions ; and the arti- 
Yorktown, has been instracted to visit the Sandwich and a mostly by our best writers, are able and interesting. 
Weeks, Jordan & Co. are the agents for this city. 


Society islands and other places, for the protection of our 
whale ships. Other smaller vessels are still employed in} Sane: “eae aia aces 
Provipence ILLusTRATED, is the title of a neat little book, 


prosecuting surveys of the coast of the United States. The}! 

Exploring Expedition, at the latest date, was preparing to |translated from the German by the author of The Factory 
leave the Bay of Islands, New Zealand, in continuance of | Boy, and illustrated with handsome engravings ; well adapt- 
their objects. The discovery of a New Continent, which was |jed for presents. D.S. King and Saxton & Peirce, Boston. 


first seen in latitude 66 2 south, longitude 154 27 east, by 
Lieutenants Wilkes and Hudson, for an extent of eighteen 
hundred miles, is one of the honorable results of the enter-|| 
prize. 
The condition of the Post offices appears to be good, and 
the postmasters have, with a few exceptions, rendered their || 
accounts and paid their quarterly balances with promptitude. 
The revenue, notwithstanding the unfavorable circumstances 
that have existed, has not declined, as compared with the 
preceding year, but exhibits a small increase. The Pos. | —"""== — 
master General suggests ceitain improvements in the estab- eGecklp Mecory. 
lishment, one of which is to secure a considerable reduction |} == 
in the rates of letter postage. All the stock has been subscribed to in the Eastern rail- 
The last subject taken up by the message is the suppression |/road, necessary to secure its continuation to Portland. Ao 
of the African Slave-trade. For this purpose the Brig Dol-|| effort is now making to obtain the means of continuing the PAMELIA HILL, 
phin and Schooner Grampus have been employed during the || road to Augusta, with the ultimate view of carrying it also to Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 
last season, on the coast of Africa. It appears that the trade Bangor. The travel on the road is already very great, and 
is now principally carried on under Portuguese colors. After ||is daily increasing. 





Exrract.— The beauties of poetry and imagination are 
like so many brilliants, which may be set with endless va- 
riety ; and the effect produced must depend on the taste and 
conception of the artist. Nay, more than this, an elegance 
of mind may be shown in the most casual expression ; the 
same material may assume a thousand forms ; the rough ore 
jof iron is lost in the polished steel, and a very weed may 
become an ornament worthy of the proudest beauty. 

















WILLIAM H. OAKES, 


Music Engravers and Publishers, 13 Tremont Row. 


a variety of pertinent remarks on this subject, the message a 
se : ” _ é ° OSTON W L A E 
conclades by submitting to the judgment of Congress, whether|} The Royal Mail Steamer Acadia, arrived at this port, at THE B EEKLY MAGAZINE, 
‘this G t, having been the first to prohibit, by ade-|/3 o’clock Monday afternoon, in 17 days from Liverpool, hav- a nent Oe 
= eontvcewige : 7 P : y " | — - one, eget ss f _obentis Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
quate penalties, the slave trade—the first to declare it pi-|jing sailed on the 4th. She arrived at Halifax on the 19th, EMUALLISHED With MUSIC. 
racy — should not be the first also to forbid to its citizens all|/afier a very rough passage, bringing upwards of 90 passen-|} This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
# P mere . e fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
trade with the slave factories on the coast of Africa; giving||gers for Halifax and Boston. variety of original aad colocted matter calculated to ipetraet, kaguove 
j j j j j ; 5 j H i i and entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to 
an example to all nations in this respect, which, if fairly fol The intelligence is not of very great importance. of the purest, and es tieratuee of the mest elevated aiiivacier. Selle 
The Queen on the 21st November gave birth to a daugh-|| of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 


lowed, cannot fail to produce the most effective results ip 
breaking up those dens of iniquity. 


: . . - . . The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
ter, who is to be christened “ Adelaide Victoria Louisa.” the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 
; ; i j j Terms. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10 00. 
The young Princess becomes the heir era sai and in Postinasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, aceording toa Jate 


Tue Trrat or Mrs. Kinney commenced on Monday last.|jdefault of male issue, succeeds to the Crown, as did her]] decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline doing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, 


and had not closed when our paper went to the press. The||mother. From the moment of her birth she takes the style D. B. BLAS i. 3. H 


- ALL, 
general opinion, on the evidence published, is, that she wili|/and the title of Princess Royal; and as next in succession 0. 37 Cornhill. 
be acquitted. ° to the throne, she enjoys, as a matter of right, all the immu-!| [Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above. } 


° 
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COMPOSED FOR THREE VOICES. 
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‘When the spark of life is waning, Weep not for ~ 
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When the spark of life is waning, Weep not for me, 
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When the npene eye is streaming, Weepnot for aes When the fee -ble pulseis ceasing, Startnot at its swift de -creasing, 







When the . eye is streaming, Weepnot for me; When the fee- ble pulse is ceasing, Startnot at its swift de - creasing, 
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When the lan-guideye is streaming, Weepnotfor me. Start not at its swift de - creasing, 
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When the pangs of death assail me, 
Weep not for me; 

Christ is mine, he cannot fail me, 
Weep not for me; 

Yes, though sin and doubt endeavor, 
From his love my soul to sever, 

Jesus is my strength forever ; : 


‘Weep not for me. 


the fettered soul’s re- leas -ing, Weep not for me. 
















nentioned in the Holy Scriptures. There are, moreover, |}, Marsua, Saxe.— This great commander, like all other 
lesigns of trees, plants, flowers, quadrupeds, birds, fishes, |/good generals, was extremely sparing of the lives of his sol- 
ind insects, such, besides fossils, as have been adduced in|idiers. ‘It is better,” said he, “to defer a siege for a day 
proof of an universal delage. The most authentic Scripture |jor two, than to lose a grenadier, that requires thirty years to 
utlases are bound up with the volumes. This Bible was the|/make him such.” 

property of the late Mr. Bowyer, the publisher, who collected || —————eoClelOoloeooooooaaa ee w——S=S=m—m 
and arranged the engravings, etchings, and drawings, at The Boston Weebly Magazine 

great expense and labor ; and he is said to have been en- ego Poy ol Tisian nana nda toates nad 
upwards of thirty years in rendering it perfect. It|).., copies. All letters must be post paid, (unless containingyeney,) 
was insured in the Albion Insurance office for 3,000/. and directed to the Publishers. Re ae 


CURIOUS BIBLE. 

Tuene is at present in the possession of a Mrs. Parkes, of 
Golden Square, London, a copy of Macklin’s Bible, in 46 
large folio volumes, illustrated with nearly 7,000 engravings. 
from the age of Michael Angelo to that of Reynolds and 
West. The work also contains about 200 original drawings 
or vignettes by Loutherbourg. The prints and etchings in- 
clade the works of Raffaelle, Marc Antonio, Albert Durer, 
Callot, Rembrandt, and other masters, consisting of repre- 
sentations of nearly every fact, circumstance and object 





